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SP-Santa Fe Merger In a June 7 
announcement, John Schmidt, chairman 
of Santa Fe Southern Pacific Cor- 
poration, said imposition of the extensive 
conditions sought by other railroads 
could frustrate the pending merger of 
Santa Fe Railway and Southern Pacific 
Transportation Company and deprive the 
shipping public of its substantial bene- 
fits. Describing the collective demands 
as ‘‘opportunistic and unwarranted,” 
Schmidt observed that many of the condi- 
tions sought are duplicative, requiring 
multiple use of the lines of the proposed 
Southern Pacific and Santa Fe Railway. 
“The ICC is being asked to place condi- 
tions on the proposed merger which 
would, in their practical effect, reject the 
merger and turn the entire Southern Pa- 
cific system over to competing rail- 
roads,’ Schmidt said. “It is difficult to 
see how such a result would be in the in- 
terests of our stockholders, shippers, or 
the nation’s rail transportation system.” 
Union Pacific, having recently com- 
pleted its own massive rail acquisition 
program, seeks in the proceeding a fur- 
ther expansion of its territory through 
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trackage rights over Southern Pacific 
Transportation Company and Santa Fe 
Railway lines from El Paso, through Ari- 
zona, New Mexico and all but extreme 
northern California. Denver and Rio 
Grande Western seeks to purchase South- 
ern Pacific’s lines between Ogden and 
Oakland and Klamath Falls and to obtain 
trackage rights over the entire SP system 
in Oregon as well as in California north of 
Fresno, Kansas City Southern seeks to 
make the proposed Southern Pacific and 
Santa Fe Railway Company its agent for 
handling traffic from Houston through 
Arizona, New Mexico and central and 
southern California, and seeks substan- 
tial trackage rights in Texas and Louisi- 
ana. The Missouri-Kansas-Texas Rail- 
road seeks extensive trackage rights in 
Kansas and Texas. 

Schmidt observed that the conditions 
being sought under the guise of pro- 
moting competition are “‘simply not justi- 
fied by the facts. The financial perfor- 
mance of Southern Pacific in particular in 
recent years bears witness to the over- 
supply of transportation service in the 
markets involved. The pervasiveness of 
truck competition is undeniable. The 
1CC’s deregulation of intermodal, boxcar 
and fresh fruit and vegetable traffic was 
based on existing intense competition for 
this freight transportation. The ICC’s re- 
cent rulings in these cases point out the 
ready availability of transportation alter- 
natives in our territory, and refute the un- 
founded claims of our competitors.”” 

Schmidt stated further that the individ- 
ual demands of the other railroads will be 
closely examined to determine their ef- 
fect on operations, traffic and the public 
benefits of the merger. “‘Our reaction is 
that these demands are unacceptable. 
The alternative—not consummating the 
merger and possibly disposing of South- 
ern Pacific Transportation Company — 
should be unacceptable from a purely 
public interest point of view,’’ he 
concluded. 

SPTCo is operating under an indepen- 
dent voting trust pending the merger pro- 
ceedings. The terms of that trust would 
require the holding company, Santa Fe 
Southern Pacific Corporation, to dispose 
of one of its railroads if the merger is not 
approved or if unacceptable conditions 
are imposed. 


Merger Hearings Public hearings 
on the proposed SP~Santa Fe merger are 
tentatively scheduled to begin August 14 


before Interstate Commerce Commission 
Law Judge James Hopkins in Washing- 
ton, D.C. The hearings will probably 
continue until next spring. 

Comments on the proposed merger 
have been filed with the ICC by 77 inter- 
ested parties. The comments came from 
13 railroads, 29 state and iocal govern- 
ment agencies, 2 federal agencies, 22 
shippers, 2 ports, 7 labor unions and 2 
others. The majority are neutral or op- 
posed to the merger. However, many of 
those expressing neutrality support pro- 
tective conditions for other railroads. 


$1.4 Million Renovation for 
Simulator The simulator at the En- 
gine Service Training Center at Cerritos, 
where more than 2,000 SP employees 
have gone through a rigorous three-week 
training program, will be upgraded with 
the latest state-of-the-art components at 
the end of the year. 

At the heart of the system will be a new 
computer that provides much more real- 
istic simulation than is now possible. At 
the end of each training session, the com- 
puter provides information on the 
trainee’s performance, including a de- 
tailed trip log. One of the important items 
included in the summary is fuel conser- 
vation. 

Anew control stand like those found on 
SD 40-2 locomotives will be instalied. 
Laser video disk technology, instead of 
film, will provide the visuals the trainee 
sees from the engineer’s seat. 


New Ad Campaign The first in a 
series of new Southern Pacific Trans- 
portation Company advertisements ap- 
peared in the July 9 issue of Business 
Week magazine. The ad emphasizes the 
importance of railroad deregulation and 
what SP’s doing to capitalize on its new 
freedoms. 

The Texas Sprint Train—SP’s 15-car, 
cabooseless intermodal service between 
Houston and Dallas—is cited as “one of 
hundreds of examples of what the free- 
dom to design service packages can 
reap.”’ The ad features three ‘‘people with 
a purpose” —Locomotive Engineer Paul 
Fetterhoff, Asst. Manager-Intermodal 
Sales Ginny McDowell, and Lead Signal 
Maintainer Rodney Piper. The ads will 
also appear in Fortune, Industry Week, 
Dun’s Business Month and selected trade 
publications. The campaign will run 
through December. 
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Service and Operations Planning 


They plan the rail operations that serve the marketplace. 


verybody loves a perfect fit, 
KE whether in a new pair of shoes or 

an old jacket. The rule applies in 
the transportation industry where cus- 
tomers are experienced buyers who know 
how to find what they want. 

At San Francisco, SP has a small but 
vitally important group which deter- 
mines whether elements in rail service 
like transit times, blocking and schedules 
can be made into the railroad equivalent 
of a perfect fit for our customers. 

The group is Service and Operations 
Planning and it is headed up by General 
Manager Hume Bryant, a 14-year rail vet- 
eran with experience on both the oper- 
ating and commercial sides. 

“Basically, we’re a link between the 
Operating and Marketing/Sales Depart- 
ments,” he says. “‘Our job is to assemble 
a commercially attractive service pack- 
age that our sales representatives can sell 
and that our Operating Department can 
reliably provide. We must not only be fa- 
miliar with the marketplace but also with 
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the operational capabilities of the rail- 
toad.” 

One of the group’s most critical tasks 
begins only after the service plan is 
finished—quality control. ‘While this is 
not our only function,’’ Bryant says, 
“from a corporate perspective, it is the 
most important. It is absolutely crucial 
that the product we are marketing and 
selling is in fact being reliably pro- 
duced.” 

According to Bryant, the key to mea- 
suring service is to establish exactly what 
level of service our customers expect 
from us and then to monitor our actual 
performance against this predetermined 
standard. 

“Establishing the standards is probably 
the most difficult aspect of transportation 
quality management,” says Bryant. “In 
each of the corridors in which we operate, 
we offer many kinds of service, de- 
pending on the customer’s needs. Some 
customers require intermodal service, 
while others use railcar service. A few 
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Changes in SP’s service plan are not undertaken lightly and many people are involved in each step of 
the process. Looking for ways to make service on the Sacramento Division flow more smoothly are 
(left to right): Roseville Chief Dispatcher Hank Jay, Manager System Blocking and Scheduling Bob 
Huebel, then Sacramento Division Superintendent Ken Moore, General Manager Service and 
Operations Planning Hume Bryant and Service Manager Ken Bruce. 


large shippers of bulk commodities can 
use dedicated unit trains.” 

Reviewing shipper service require- 
ments is the responsibility of Senior Ser- 
vice Manager Kerstin Magary and Ser- 
vice Managers Bob Piwonka, Ken Bruce 
and Dave Crampton. Working with field 
sales and marketing managers, the ser- 
vice managers translate the customers’ 
requirements into a service plan which is 
discussed with superintendents, dis- 
patchers and terminal managers before 
approval by senior Operating Department 


The Master Service Plan comes together. Re- 
ports and Systems Development assembles the 
weekly report on SP’s service performance. 
Left to right: Manager Bill Ferguson, Analyst 
Linda Rafferty and Assistant Manager Larry 
Osorio. 


management. This work requires a de- 
tailed knowledge of rail operations at 
yards and on line throughout the system, 
including budgets, train schedules, 
blocking policy and locomotive and car 
distribution and availability. 

One of the service manager’s most 
straightforward tasks involves helping 
plan unit train movements, They look at 
alternative routes, perhaps even recom- 
mending capital improvements; suggest 
ways to reduce transit times; evaluate 
optimum train length, looking at ter- 
rain problems and horsepower-per-ton 
ratios; and examine a number of other 
cost, service and competitive factors, as 
appropriate. 
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Qciiry control is one of 
Service and Operations Plan- 


ning’s most critical tasks. “It 
is absolutely crucial that the 
product we’re marketing and 
selling is being reliably pro- 
duced,” says Hume Bryant. 


Service managers look at ways to pro- 
vide the best service to existing customers 
as well as new ones. When a major auto 
importer decided it was unhappy with its 
multicarrier service from Los Angeles to 
the Rocky Mountains (although happy 
with SP) and even began talking with an 
SP competitor, Service and Operations 
Planning personnel planned an alterna- 
tive route via the Ogden gateway that is 
meeting all expectations. 

“We used existing trains—the LABAT 
and the OACHT —to move the customer’s 
setup autos from the Los Angeles Trans- 
portation Center to the Oakland Yard and 
then east to interchange with the Denver 
and Rio Grande. That’s why you’ll some- 
times see multilevels in the OACHT, the 
hot intermodal train that hauls the U.S. 
mail,” says Bryant. “Thanks to our effi- 
cient operations at Los Angeles and at 
Oakland, we’re consistently able to keep 
our tight service commitment from Los 
Angeles to Ogden.” 

Controlling the quality of our product 
~—-transportation services—presents spe- 
cial difficulties since we cannot inventory 
and inspect the product before delivery to 
the customer. In fact, shippers and con- 
signees often know before carriers when 
problems develop. 

At the heart of the Service and Oper- 
ations Planning important quality control 
function is a series of sophisticated com- 
puter programs which use TOPS data to 
label the level of service each shipment 
should receive and then compare factors 
—such as actual transit time—to the stan- 
dard. 

“Our quality control system must be 
flexible enough to handle many market 
segments, and after years of refinement, 
it is. We can tell you how often the cars 
arrive early, how often they arrive a day 
late or how often they arrive exactly on 
time. Just recently, we developed pro- 


grams for measuring the progress of cars 
still in transit.”” 

Bryant continues, “‘All the market stud- 
ies conducted in this business have indi- 
cated that reliability is the most important 
element of service. Shippers can usually 
live with a few hours longer transit time, 
provided the transit time is consistent 
from one week to the next. Our monitor- 
ing system is keyed to reliability, not just 
average speed.” 

According to Manager Reports and 
System Development Bill Ferguson, SP’s 
quality monitoring system looks at 


Unbiased information is the foundation of Ser- 
vice and Operations Planning. Service Man- 
ager Bob Piwonka (left) and Asst. Manager 
Operating Systems Ponder Phillips are experts 
on compiling TOPS data into useful and objec- 
tive service information. 


service performance from the shippers’ 
perspective. ‘‘We measure the total time 
SP has responsibility for a customer’s 
shipment. We concentrate on the dock-to- 
dock performance of freight cars, not just 
train or yard performance. In fact, yards 
and trains can perform efficiently, but 
still not yield an acceptable service level 
to the customer if last week’s cars are ar- 
riving in today’s trains. The bias toward 
yard and train performance evaluations 
alone is a problem in the rail industry, one 
we're avoiding at Southern Pacific.” 
Bryant says, ‘‘We have the best moni- 
toring system in the freight business.” 
Each week Larry Osorio, asst. man- 
ager Reports and System Development, 
and Linda Rafferty, analyst, use SP’s ser- 
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vice performance system to assemble the 
SP Master Service Plan, a report as thick 
as a Bible. The Plan, which is updated 
weekly, reviews rail service during the 
previous week for top rail managers in the 
Executive, Operating and Marketing and 
Sales Departments. Problems are subjec- 
ted to detailed analysis and the results for- 
warded to the responsible individuals in 
the Operating Department. 

The Master Service Plan looks at week- 
old problems, but Service and Operations 
Planning also works to prevent problems 
from developing. 

Senior Manager Operating Systems 
Bill Justus and Asst. Manager Ponder 
Phillips have 60 years of railroad ex- 
perience between them and they use it to 
help analyze train and terminal perfor- 
mance as well as potential capital im- 
provements such as new or upgraded 
crest control systems for major yards. 

For example, Justus and Osorio 
worked with Management Services to 
develop a technique which assigns a 
transit time standard to a loaded car and 
follows that car until it is spotted at the 
customer’s dock. ‘“‘What we really have 
developed,’’ says Justus, ‘tis a sim- 
plified form of car scheduling. Now if a 
car falls behind its schedule during its 
trip, local operating managers can iden- 
tify that car and take corrective action to 
speed its movement and prevent service 
quality failures.” 

Special studies are also required. For 
example, Dave King, in the Reports and 
System Development section, has re- 
cently assisted in preparation of the 
operating plan now before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for the merged 
Southern Pacific Santa Fe Railway. 

“‘One of the most important things we 
do,” says Bryant, “‘is provide a running 
commentary on service for 20,000 plus 
weekly car movements. Our studies re- 
veal how the SP operating team is doing 
and how individual players can improve 
our performance.” 

There are three things Bryant is most 
proud of in his group’s overall oper- 
ation: 

“First, I have a staff of true profes- 
sionals who are dedicated to making SP 
a quality producer of transportation. 

“Second, we have formulated sophis- 
ticated measures of railroad service of 
unquestionable validity and objectivity. 

“And third, we measure the factors 
that are most crucial to the customer: 
how long does it take to get there on SP 

and how reliable is the service?” 
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The band played “California Here I Come,” and an SP locomotive entered Roseville, Calif. , pulling 


passenger and business cars carrying local dignitaries. The special train kicked off a 75-day cele- 
bration commemorating the move of SP’s roundhouse to Roseville 75 years ago, the act which 


triggered incorporation of the city. 


Roseville’s 75th Anniversary 
Party Rolls On 


For Roseville, Calif., Mayor Richard 
Roccucci and Chamber of Commerce 
President Sally Finger, a 75-day party 
wasn’t too long to celebrate their commu- 
nity’s 75 years as a city and a major rail- 
toad center. The city’s businesses and 
127,000 residents couldn’t have agreed 
more. 

The result: Ten weeks of more than 40 


zs pases 
At RAMAC, Carmen Mike Cansimbe (left) and 
Joe Reyes volunteered to help their open house 
run smoothly. Cansimbe is vice local chairman 
Jor the Brotherhood of Railway Carmen. 


community events, all marking the incor- 
poration of the City of Roseville in April, 
1908, when Southern Pacific moved its 
railroad facilities to Roseville from 
nearby Rocklin. 

To kick off the celebration, Southern 
Pacific joined with Roseville city leaders 
in operation of a commemorative train on 
April 10. On May 5, at a Founder’s Day 


Lacomotive Engineer Lonnie Dickson and his 
son take a hard look at the business end of a 
rotary snowplow at the open house at the Rose- 
ville Diesel Locomotive Plant. 


Dinner paying tribute to Roseville’s pio- 
neer families and businesses, SP was rec- 
ognized for its key role in the growth and 
development of the city. 

On Heritage Day, May 12, railroad em- 
ployees organized an open house that 
drew 17,300 visitors to three attractions: 
SP’s Roseville Diesel Plant, the freight 
car Rehabilitation and Maintenance Cen- 
ter (RAMAC), and a transportation 
equipment exhibit that included a loco- 
motive, a caboose and a number of differ- 
ent kinds of freight cars. 

RAMAC Plant Manager Bill Schwoer- 
er praised “the folks here at RAMAC 
who worked hard to make our open house 
a success. There were over 100 volun- 
teers, who set up displays, served food 
and cold drinks or blew up balloons for 
kids, but Freight Carmen Mike Hughes, 
George Pacheco, Clyde Packard and Jim 
Mattox were our key people.” 

Diesel Plant Manager Dick Fred- 
ericksen calied the open house at his facil- 
ity ‘‘a great event.” He said, ‘“‘We had 
thousands of visitors, including represen- 
tatives from the San Francisco consulate 
of the People’s Republic of China, who 
came because of the contributions of the 
Chinese to the Central Pacific, and 
Retiree Mario Giusti, who traveled all 
the way from Arkansas just for the open 
house. 

“Training Officer Gary Putman 
worked tirelessly with a committee of 15 
people to plan our open house, which 
took over 2,000 volunteer man hours 
even before it began. We had three bands, 
mostly made up of employees, who 
played on a stage that was really a 
flatcar.” 

At the site of Roseville’s original inter- 
modal ramp, Clerk Jackie Sullivan, on 
special assignment, organized an equip- 
ment display staffed by about a dozen vol- 
unteers from the Operating crafts and 
complete with a locomotive where vis- 
itors could sit in the engineer’s chair and 
blow the horn. 

Terminal Superintendent Bill Slinkard 
is a director of the Roseville Chamber of 
Commerce and served on the City of 
Roseville Anniversary Planning Commit- 
tee. He says, “The railroad and the com- 
munity have long been linked by heritage. 
Our people did a fine job in opening our 
doors, and the community showed it 
cared about railroading and railroad peo- 
ple. This anniversary celebration has 
brought us all a little closer.” 
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id you know that Louisiana is di- 
D vided into parishes instead of 

counties? Or that this is the 
nation’s largest salt producing state? SP’s 
Salt Mine Branch serves one of those 
mines, as well as another famous cus- 
tomer: McIlhenny Co., makers of 
Tabasco® sauce, the original liquid pep- 
per seasoning. This is the only place in 
the world where it is produced. 

Many of this year’s visitors to the 
World’s Fair are experiencing Louisiana 
for the first time. But SP has been provid- 
ing transportation services in this state for 
well over 100 years. 

In October 1852, construction began on 
the New Orleans, Opelousas and Great 
Western Railroad from New Orleans to 
Morgan City. This ambitious project— 
built over some of the most difficult ter- 
rain in the United States—is now the sec- 
ond oldest portion of the SP system. 


The Lafayette Division's Salt Mine Branch provides rail service to 


Today, about 2,500 SP and Cotton Belt 
employees call Louisiana their home. 
The majority work out of one of four 
cities. Avondale, Lafayette and Lake 
Charles are located in the southern part of 
the state’s bayou country. Shreveport, in 
the northeast corner, is surrounded by 
piney woods. Railroaders in Louisiana 
are involved with two of SP’s most 
important commodities: intermodal and 
petrochemicals. 

Three operating divisions claim juris~ 
diction over Louisiana. The Lafayette 
Division covers the southern half of the 
state. The Houston Division is in charge 
of the main line from the Texas-Louisiana 
border near Logansport to Shreveport. 
The Cotton Belt’s Pine Bluff Division has 
responsibility for the line between 
Shreveport and the Louisiana-Arkansas 
border. 

Three sales territories also share re- 


the Tabasco® sauce factory (left) on Avery Island where for more than 100 years the 


Across the River from the World’s Fair Is Where SP Begins 


sponsibility for Louisiana. New Orleans 
is part of the Southeastern Territory; 
Lake Charles and Lafayette belong to the 
Southwestern Territory, and Shreveport 
is covered by the Cotton Belt Territory. 
No matter how you divide it, Louisiana 
adds up to a colorful and exciting state. 
From Shreveport to Lafayette, here’s a 
look at the major locations and the SP and 
Cotton Belt people who run the railroad. 


Avondale 

Way down yonder near New Orleans is 
SP’s principal rail terminal and inter- 
modal hub center. Avondale is located on 
the west bank of the Mississippi, upriver 
from the site of the World’s Fair, and it’s 
here that freight and intermodal traffic 
begins or ends its journey on SP. 

Across the river in New Orleans, SP 
maintains a sales office in the downtown 
area, not far from the historic French 


world’s supply of this famous hot pepper sauce has been produced, The branch line takes its name from the huge salt dome where International Salt 
Company mines salt 1,000 feet below the earth’s surface. Crew members of the Salt Mine Branch local are (left to right): Brakemen C. A. Williams and 
E. J. Prince, Jn, Engineer E. W. Boudreaux, Fireman L. J. Melancon and Conductor W. T Boyer. 


AVONDALE 

d. Chief Clerk-Agent A. A. Schex- 
naydre (left) and Chief Yard Clerk 
Larry Spahn. 

2. Crane Operator Bobby Toepfer 
(left) and PMT Terminal Manager 
Jerry Reynolds. 

3. Jim Brewer, (left), account execu- 
tive at New Orleans, and Paul 
Hebert, manager~intermodal ser- 
vices at Avondale, 

4, Asst. General Yardmaster Vince 
Meteye (foreground) and Clerk Har- 
old West. 

5. Employees of Engineering's Avon- 
dale District have worked three years 
without a lost-time injury. 

6. IMS Clerk Caroll Dugas. 

7. Yard crew (left to right): Engineer 
Waiter Steinwinder, Foreman J. J. 
Borne, and Switchmen L. E. Punch 
and R. A. Camus. 

8, Jim Dunaway, trace clerk at New 
Orleans sales office. 

9. PMT Driver Charlie Lind. 


LAFAYETTE 

10. Dispatcher Wesley Hunter. 

11. Chief Draftsman Barry 
Gondron. 

12, Wayne Martin is the newly ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Lafay- 
ette Division. 

13. Machinist B. G. Thibodeaux 
changes out a brake shoe. 

44, Members of B&B gang (left to 
right): E. Francis, R. W. Sonnier, 
C. R. Monigue, L. Huval, M. De- 
kerlegand and E. A. Guidry. 


Quarter and the World’s Fair site. 

District Sales Manager Tommy Reyn- 
olds and his nine-person staff are part 
of Lanny Vaughn’s Southeastern Sales 
Territory. 

“We're principally an off-line district,” 
Reynolds explains. ‘‘We cover eastern 
Louisiana, which includes our track from 
Bayou Boeuf to New Orleans, half of 
Mississippi and the eastern portion of 
Alabama to Mobile.” 

Chemicals, paper products, forest 
products and sugar are some of the com- 
modities originating in this area. 

“‘New Orleans is a major port and inter- 
modal traffe—both domestic and inter- 
national intermodal—is a key commodity 
group for us.” 

Container traffic from the Caribbean 
and South America reaches New Orleans 
on ships which navigate more than 100 
miles up the mile-wide Mississippi River 
from the Gulf of Mexico. 

“Most of Avondale’s intermodal traffic 
originates in Los Angeles,’’ says Jim 
Brewer, account executive in New 
Orleans, “‘while most of the container 
traffic originating here goes to Oakland. 
About 80 percent moves in mini-bridge 
service.” 

Like the rest of SP intermodal centers, 
Avondale is sharing in the boom. Busi- 
hess is up 57 percent compared to a year 
ago. 

“There’s a lot of competition in inter- 
modal around here,” Brewer says. “One 
of the things that gives SP an advantage is 
the fact that Avondale’s intermodal facil- 
ity operates around the clock seven days a 
weck.’’ He adds that on-time perfor- 
mance, good schedules, and the dedica- 
tion of employees at Avondale contribute 
to SP’s success. 

The intermodal facility at Avondale 
began operating in 1964 and Paul Hebert, 
manager-intermodal services, has been 
part of the operation from the start. 

‘We didn’t have piggypackers or 
overhead cranes back then,” Herbert 
recalls. ‘’We rented a standard crane to 
load and offload trailers.”’ 

Those days are history. Today, Avon- 
dale, one of 11 intermodal hub centers, 
handles about 6,500 lifts a month. Four 
dedicated intermodal trains—three in- 
bound and one outbound —move through 
this 37-acre facility with spots for 35 cars 
on two tracks and parking for about 1,000 
trailers and containers. PMT employees, 


who handle the loading and unloading 
operations at the ramp, are an integral 
part of the operation. 

With intermodal as the fastest growing 
segment of business for the railroad, it’s 
no surprise that Avondale is being 
expanded. 

Recently the first phase of a three-phase 
program was approved. Work is now un- 
derway to pave 10 acres that will provide 
parking for an additional 500 trailers and 
containers. Roadways are being widened 
and a new overhead crane will be added to 
the two overhead cranes now in use. 

The “chassis flipper” system will be 
introduced. Chassis are needed to move 
containers on land. When they’re not in 
use they take up alot of space. The chassis 
flipper allows the empty chassis to be 
stored vertically where it takes up only 
one-tenth the space. Since so much of 
Avondale’s traffic is handled in con- 
tainers, this makes more efficient use of 
the available space. 

Work on ‘“‘Phase One” should be com- 
pleted before the end of the year. The 
other two phases will provide addi- 
tional receiving and departure tracks and 
more parking spaces for trailers and 
containers. 

In addition to Avondaie’s intermodal 
center, this is also an important terminal 
where traffic moves onto and off the SP 
system. But the terminal wasn’t always 
located at Avondale. 

Avondale rose to prominence in 1936 
when the Huey P. Long Bridge was com- 
pleted. The 4.4-mile long double-track 


railroad and highway bridge opened new 
opportunities for the way SP moved its 
traffic. 

Before the bridge was built, SP’s termi- 
nal was located at Algiers, about 10 miles 
east of Avondale, and railcars were trans- 
ported by barge across the Mississippi 
River. SP relocated its terminal to Avon- 
dale when the bridge opened to take ad- 
vantage of the new, all-rail connection 
into New Orleans. 

About 300 employees work at Avon- 

dale, according to Terminal Super- 
intendent Neal Faulkner. ‘’We have 
twelve yard engines, plus a local that pro- 
vides service to Morgan City three times 
a week.” 
The 40-track flat classification yard is 
adjacent to the Missouri Pacific’s yard 
and handles interchange traffic with the 
Kansas City Southern, IHinois Central 
Gulf, Norfolk Southern, Seaboard Sys- 
tem, Missouri Pacific and the New 
Orleans Public Belt. Two run-through 
trains, the HOSOY and the HOSBY, go 
through Avondale. 


Lafayette 

Business-minded promoters like to de- 
scribe Lafayette as the ‘‘Hub City of 
Southwest Louisiana.” But that doesn’t 
quite capture the flavor of what others call 
a ‘modern city with a Cajun soul.” 

Lafayette, headquarters for the La- 
fayette Division, is the official capital of 
Acadiana, southern Louisiana’s Cajun 
country where everyone subscribes to 
one philosophy: ‘Laissez les bon temps 


and ‘Asst: ‘Trai 
tame 


rouller! (Let the good times roll!). 

“You know what it takes to have a 
parade here?”’ one local observer asked. 
“Three cars headed in the same direc- 
tion.” It was a joke, of course, but one 
that is very close to the truth. In Cajun 
country, any excuse is used to have a 
party. 

When the World’s Fair Daylight came 
through Lafayette, it was time for a fais- 
do-do (street dance). Live Cajun music— 
a festive sound featuring fiddle and 
accordion—greeted the train and enter- 
tained the passengers and more than 300 
Lafayette residents who came out to have 
a good time. 

This year marks Lafayette’s centennial. 
Southern Pacific’s predecessor, the New 
Orleans, Opelousas and Great Western 
Railroad, linked Lafayette (then called 
Vermilionville) with New Orleans in 
1880. By 1883 the Sunset Route was com- 
pleted and Lafayette had rail service all 
the way to the West Coast. 

Today, the Lafayette Division boasts 
some of the finest main line and branch 
line track on the SP system. 

“A major track rehabilitation project 
was completed in 1981,’ says superin- 
tendent Wayne Martin. ‘‘Ties and rail 
were renewed and upgraded, roadbeds 
stabilized, yards were expanded and re- 
habilitated, sidings lengthened and 
upgraded.”* 

Last year a new division headquarters 
office was completed. Bill LeJeune, 
project engineer, supervised the con- 
struction on the 14,000-square-foot, air 
conditioned facility which houses the 
division superintendent and his staff, dis- 
patchers, claims department, and the 
engineering staff. He praised the cooper- 
ation and dedication of the SP employees 
who built it. 

“Nearly all of the work was done by the 
B&B gang. We had about 35 people, plus 
some assistance from the extra gangs,” 
LeJeune says. ‘"It was a complex 
project—something we had never done 
before, but everyone did an exceptional 
job. Everyone who worked on it is very 
proud of our accomplishment.” 

At Lafayette’s 20-track, flat classifica- 
tion yard about 1,800 cars are handled 
each week. Traffic from branch lines is 
switched and blocked here. Three main- 
line locals and two branch line locals 
operate out of Lafayette. 

Work was completed last year on the 
first-phase of improvements in Lafayette 
Yard and a weigh-in-motion scale was 


added. 
Continued on page 14 
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The Louisiana World’s Fair Daylight train, powered by SP steam locomotive 4449, crosses the Mississippi River 


on the Huey P. Long Bridge as itheads into New Orleans and a week long visit to the Louisiana World Exposition. 


BY DAYLIGHT TO T 


ft bese “most beautiful en- 
gine in the world” led the 
way as it powered the “Loui- 
siana World’s Fair Daylight” 
train on a two-month, 7,177- 
mile trip between Portland 
and New Orleans. 

The 4449, which SP do- 
nated to the City of Portland 
in 1958, pulled two tenders 
and 13 ‘‘Daylight”’ cars in 
their original orange, red, 
white and black colors on a 
29-day excursion to the 1984 
Louisiana World Exposition 
to mark “The City of Port- 
land and Southern Pacific 
Day at the Fair” on June 2. 

The round trip excursion, 
considered the longest steam 
locomotive passenger trip in 
modern U.S. history, was 
operated by the Pacific 
Northwest Chapter of the 
National Railway Historical 
Society based in Portland. It 
coordinated with 10 other lo- 
cal chapters of the NRHS to 
sell tickets between 17 key 
stopover points. 

The trip was designed to 
draw attention to Portland 
and the western and south- 
western cities and states 
served by SP—and to bring 
attention to the World’s Fair. 

All along the route, people 
lined the tracks, jammed 
crossings and perched on hill- 


: as ee. 
dune 2 was proclaimed “City of Portland Day and Southern Pacific Day at the 
Fair,” The train was spotted adjacent to the U. S. Pavilion (middle right), near 
the space shuttle Enterprise and with the monorail crossing over it. 


FAIR 


sides, fences, bridges or 
grownup’s shoulders to catch 
a glimpse of this special 
event. They applauded, 
cheered and got misty-eyed 
as the train passed by. 

Most everyone wanted a 
souvenir of the occasion. 
Cameras—still, movie and 
video—captured the sight; 
tape recorders, the sound. 
Others took home flattened 
coins. People stood in the 
sun, sometimes for hours, to 
see the plume of smoke and to 
feel the power of the engine as 
it shook the ground. 

Throughout the trip, nu- 
merous community cele- 
brations were staged. 

One of the very best was at 
Klamath Falls, Oregon where 
the entire city council, mem- 
bers of the chamber of com- 
merce and other groups 
greeted the train’s arrival. 
Vintage autos took passen- 
gers to a special reception in 
the city’s museum and 
Klamath Indians danced in 
their traditional regalia. 

At Los Angeles, a $200-a- 
plate dinner aboard the train 
benefitted the Los Angeles 
Pops Symphony Orchestra 
and the Los Angeles Ballet. It 
was a sell out. 

The cities of Phoenix and 
El Paso used the train's ar~ 


il 


The Louisiana World Daylight 
near Worden, Oregon. Photo by 
Ken Rattenne. 
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Photo: Ray Tyler 


‘ a tag SRS 4 
Lancaster (Calif.) Mayor Karen Meyers toasts 
the arrival of the Louisiana World’s Fair Day- 


William Fowler, who received the Nobel Prize in physics in 1983, 


was a special guest inside the 4449's cab between Los Angeles The “most beautiful engine in the world” may also be the most photo- _ light with some of Portland’s Bull Run Water as 


and Simi, . Calif. Fowler is a nuclear astrophysicist at California = _ graphed. Photographers at Byron, Calif. line up to record this special _a television cameraman records the event for B 
Institute of Technology at Pasadena. Visitors at Houston admire the 4449. i event, the evening news. 


Dallas’ beautiful Reunion Center provides a 
dramatic background for the train's visit. 


Cajun music provides a Louisiana welcome at 
Lafayette, 


MeN 


Some school children got a break from the 


classroom when the train came to town. Bus~ 
loads of kids, like these at Yuma, Ariz., got to 
see their first “Daylight” and have their pic- 
tures taken next to the blue-flagged train, 
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Museum at Sacramento and 
at the City of Los Angeles’ bi- 
centennial celebration. 

Restoration on the 4449 for 
the World’s Fair Daylight run 
began in June, 1983, Accord- 
ing to Doyle McCormack, SP 
locomotive engineer who 
served as chief mechanical 
officer for the project, as well 
as locomotive engineer on the 
entire trip, the engine was 
completely rebuilt at a cost of 
$250,000. The work was per- 
formed at SP’s Brooklyn 
roundhouse. Other SP em- 
ployees involved in the resto- 
ration effort included Loco- 
motive Engineer Charles 
Lund, Brakeman Mike War- 
ren and Hostlier Craig 
Thomas. George Kraus, pub- 
lic relations manager at Port- 
Jand, worked closely with 
representatives from the City 
of Portland to plan the trip 
through SP territory and to 
provide publicity. Credit 
should also be given to SP’s 
police force which helped 
with security, dispatchers, 
various operating, mechan- 
ical, engineering and MofW 
employees along the train’s 
route who facilitated its 
movement. The sales staff— 
and anyone else listed under 
“SP” in the phone book— 
responded to inquiries from 
the public about the train’s 
schedule. 

The World’s Fair Daylight 
was a success for SP, the Lou- 
isiana World Exposition, and 
the City of Portland. Port- 
land’s Bull Run brand bottled 
water, which was used to pro- 
mote Oregon's business op- 
portunities throughout the 
trip, is being test marketed. 
Seventeen new distributor- 
ships for Oregon products 
were established on the trip. 

Although the 4449 has re- 
turned home, it is still being 
talked about. The positive 
effect it had on those who saw 
it first hand will long be re- 
membered. 

A reporter for the Millbrae 
(Calif.) Leader summed it up 
nicely: ‘‘When. it was gone, 
people just looked at each 
other and smiled.” Oo 


Continued from page 10 
Lake Charles 

The important high rises on Lake 
Charles’ horizon aren’t office buildings, 
they’re petrochemical plants—some of 
the largest and most sophisticated in oper- 
ation. Among the ones served by SP are 
PPG, Olin, Himont, Conoco, Citgo, Du- 
pont, Gulf and Firestone major facilities. 
They produce a variety of products: from 
plastic pellets that will be molded into 
every conceivable consumer product to 
gasoline additives for your car. 

District Sales Manager Glenn Turner 
and his six-person staff, which includes an 
office in Beaumont, Texas, calls on these 
giants in the petrochemical industry. 

“We're a joint SP/SSW sales office,” 
Turner points out, “and we cover about a 
245-mile-long territory that goes from 
Morgan City (west of New Orleans) to 
Liberty, Texas (east of Houston). Most of 
our business is concentrated between 
Lake Charles and Beaumont where the 
petrochemical plants are located. But 
we're also concerned with other traffic: 
products from a steel mill, salt mine and 
agricultural commodities such as rice and 
soybeans.” 

Turner’s district is part of Bob 
Thruston’s Southwestern Territory head- 
quartered in Houston. Based on revenues 
generated, the Lake Charles district 
ranks third (behind Houston and Strang) 
in the Southwestern Territory, and among 
the top 25 percent companywide. 

At Lake Charles Yard, eleven yard en- 
gines are kept busy. About 100 SP cars a 
day originate from this area. 

“One of the proud accomplishments 
here is our safety record,’ comments 
Trainmaster Tom Earle. “‘We haven’t had 
a lost-day injury since July 1, 1983. Ithink 
this is an impressive accomplishment for 
this area.” 


Shreveport 

As the crow—or, more appropriately, 
the pelican—flies, Shreveport is about as 
far away from New Orleans as one can get 
and still be in Louisiana. This booming 
Sunbelt city—the third largest in the 
state—is a scant 10 miles from Texas and 
a little more than 30 miles from Arkan- 
sas. Shreveport is one of five points 
where SP joins the Cotton Belt. 

It might be easy to discount a meeting 
point of two lines with the insignificant 
nicknames of ‘“‘the branch” and “‘the rab- 
bit.’ The branch, on the Cotton Belt’s 
Shreveport subdivision, travels 62 miles 
southwest from its connection with the 
Pine Bluff Division’s main line at Lewis- 
ville, Arkansas. SP’s line from Shreve- 


LAFAYETTE 


4. Carman Tommy Cormier at the re- 
pair tracks. 

2, Engineering’s Steno-Clerk Kath- 
erine Ann Alex. 

3. Crew members on local train to 
Morgan City. Front row: Brakeman 
J. R. Arceneaux, Fireman Gene 
Comeaux and Brakeman Herbert 
Arceneaux. On the engine: Conduc- 
tor Joseph LeBlanc (top) and En- 
gineer Clevens Guidry, 

4, Lead Mechanic A. J. Courville at 
A&WE shop. 

5. Project Engineer Bill Leleune. 


LAKE CHARLES 

6. SP/SSW Sales Office. District 
Sales Manager Glenn Turner 
(seated). Left to right: Sales Rep. 
Roger Pyror, Head Clerk Nat Zail- 
skas, Steno-Clerk Ann Barnatt and 
Sales Rep. Frank Streva. 

7. Switchmen Leroy Fontenot, J.C. 
Strickland and Leroy Arsement, Jr. 


SHREVEPORT 

8. Yardmaster W. L. Hawkins. 

9. Carman Charles Meadows (left), 
Machinist Tim Culpepper (center) 
and Car Foreman James Ewing. 

16. District Sales Manager Dick 
Gregory (right) and Ken Odom, vice 
president of Aero Energy, Inc. 

11, Crew of a work train on Shreve- 
port sub-division (left to right): En- 
gineer J. F. Jackson, Brakeman F. M. 
Lybrand, Conductor Bill Massey and 
Brakeman Carl Mitchell. 

12. Trainmaster Marvin Taylor (left) 
with interchange crew (from the 
left): Engineer Tony Cascio, Switch- 
men Jerry Davis and Charles John- 
son and Switch Foreman Harold 


Ryan. 
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port to Lufkin, Texas, and on to Houston, 
is known as the rabbit. Yet, trains such as 
the chemical-conveying SRCRK (Hous- 
ton’s Strang Yard to Conrail connection at 
East St. Louis) and the ESTXF (an expe- 
dited merchandise train that picked up the 
slack created when the Blue Streak was 
diverted over the shorter Kansas City 
route) mix with six to seven other trains 
on this main route between Houston and 
St. Louis, expediting some of the SP sys- 
tem’s most important trains. 

Although the city is an away-from- 
home terminal for both SSW crews out of 
Pine Bluff and SP crews working out of 
Lufkin, it is still “home” to 80 operating, 
clerical, mechanical, maintenance of way 
and sales department employees. 

But Shreveport is more than just the 
midpoint of an important freight route. It 
is a producer of traffic. Last year, indus- 
tries such as Gifford-Hill, Western Elec- 
tric, Caddo Door and P&H Tube Co. pro- 
duced nearly 8,000 in and outbound 
carloads, plus over 600 TOFC loads. 
Indirectly, thousands of carloads from 
the nearby General Motors facility move 
on the Missouri Pacific to El Paso 
where they are routed on the SP to their 
destination. 

Shreveport is an interchange point with 
three other railroads (Illinois Central 
Gulf, Missouri Pacific and Kansas City 
Southern), averaging more than 130 cars 
daily with these connecting carriers. 

But most importantly, Shreveport is 
people—Southern Pacific and Cotton 
Belt people, not only carrying on a viable 
and dependable transportation service, 
but also being active in community ser- 
vice efforts. ... People like Yardmaster 
W.L. “Hawk” Hawkins, Claim Clerk 
Gene Wreyford, Switch Foreman Rufus 
Wilson, and Clerk Don Erlinger, all 
members of the El Karubah motorized 
performing unit of the Shrine, who ap- 
pear in more than a dozen parades and 
special events each year, with the goal of 
helping burned or crippled children to re- 
cover from their devastating misfor- 
tunes. ... and people like Yardmaster 
Donnie Ray Teague, who for five years 
has coached a young girls’ softball team, 
that includes his own daughter and the 
daughters of Car Foreman James Ewing 
and Trainman T. R. LeMay as well. 

Trains that originate or terminate at 
Shreveport carry the unique train identity 
code of ‘“SP”’—perhaps giving this inter- 
change city a claim to fame no other on 
the system has: that Shreveport is SP— 
even though it’s on the Cotton Belt! 
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Gone are the days when safety programs could be summed up as the 
“Three Es of Safety:” Engineer a safe work place , educate people to 


work safely, and enforce rules. 


Dan Petersen, an authority on eliminating accidents, sees safety dif- 
ferently. He believes that behavior is the key to safety. It’s what he calls 


“New Dimensions in Safety.” 


Petersen recently talked to the Mechanical Department’s first line 
supervisors about how understanding people could have a positive effect 


on safety in the work place. 


NEW DIMENSIONS IN SAFETY 


pens between you and your 

people every day,” says Dan 
Petersen. “‘A good safety program begins 
with a supervisor in a one-on-one re- 
lationship with the people he works with 
closely. And it depends on supervisors 
understanding people.”” 

Dan Petersen is an internationally rec- 
ognized authority, author, lecturer and 
consultant in the field of eliminating acci- 
dents. His seminar, ‘‘New Dimensions in 
Safety,” was included as part of a two-day 
workshop sponsored by the Mechanical 
Department for its foremen and general 
foremen. The workshops, held in Los 


6 6 Ge has to do with what hap- 


Dan Petersen says that safety achievements be- 
gin with supervisors, but must be backed up by 
a@ management that knows what it wants done in 
safety and measures supervisors to ensure that 
Performance standards are met. 


Angeles, Houston and Roseville, focused 
on eliminating accidents through better 
safety management techniques. 

What causes accidents? The blame 
used to be put on ‘‘people”’ or “things.” 
But Petersen says that today’s researchers 
attribute accidents to two factors: human 
error and a management system that fails. 

Human error can result from physical, 
psychological or physiological over- 
loads. Stress is an example and it leads to 
illness and accidents. Petersen points out 
that laborers and secretaries—not execu- 
tives—have the most stress related jobs. 
“Executives give stress,” he says. 

Human error can also be caused by a 
“decision to err.” It might be a conscious 
decision. For example, the influence of 
co-workers who display unsafe behavior 
may convince an employee to take 
chances even though he knows it’s wrong. 
The decision to err can also be uncon- 
scious, Petersen says, and that’s what 
makes some people accident prone. 
Extroverted people, who are willing to 
take chances, are more likely to have 
accidents. 

The other contributing factor to acci- 
dents— management systems that fail— 
refers to a company’s organization. 

Management must understand peo- 
ple—why they behave the way they do 
and what motivates them. “Safety is fun- 
damentally a people problem and needs a 
behavioral approach,” Petersen says. ‘It 
should be managed the same way produc- 
tivity, quality and cost control problems 
are handled—with the most sophisticated 
resources available. 

“Instead, we form safety committees, 
have awareness campaigns, put posters 
on the wall, create a bunch of hoopla and 
then sit back and expect people to stop 
having accidents.” 
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Petersen suggests that accidents will 
decline as people—specifically super- 
visors he said, talking directly to his 
audience—have a better understanding of 
what causes human beings to engage in 
behavior that is counterproductive to 
themselves and what motivates them. 
“We have to build some kind of manage- 
ment system that can better mold, shape 
or change that behavior to make people 
work more safely.”’ 

Safety should be part of that manage- 
ment system, Petersen stresses. “Safety 
should be assigned to individuals who are 
given sufficient authority to do what’s 
necessary to get it done. And the person 
should be held accountable.”’ 

At each of the workshops, Mechanical 
Department people who are responsible 
for safety shared their success stories 
with their counterparts from around the 
system. 

At one of the workshops at Roseville, 
Orville Powell, a machinist in the freight 
car wheel shop at the Sacramento Loco- 
motive Works, talked about his responsi- 
bilities as a safety monitor. 

“Each supervisor has a safety moni- 
tor who conducts semi-monthly walk 
through inspections,’’ Powell says. “We 
look for unsafe conditions and try to cor- 
rect them on the spot or figure out what 
action needs to be taken, We check with 
the people working in the area to see 
if they have comments or suggestions.” 
Safety monitors also serve on invest- 
igating committees for accidents that oc- 
cur in their areas and attend monthly plant 
safety meetings. 

“We haven’t achieved the level of suc- 
cess that we’ve set for ourselves,’ Powell 
says, ‘‘but we’re working to reach that 
goal. Doing it the safe way is not always 
the easy way, but it’s worth the time.” 

Jack Alvarez, a foreman on the service 
track at Roseville, said his goal was to re- 
duce injuries in his area by 25 percent in 
1983. In fact, he surpassed his goal. He 
didn’t have any accidents in 1983. 

“At the start of each shift, when I’m 
giving out work assignments, I also pass 
along a safety tip for the day,” says Al- 
varez. In addition, he conducts a 15- 
minute meeting each week, daily walk 
through inspections for housekeeping, 
and makes sure his employees are pro- 
vided with the proper protective equip- 
ment, such as safety goggies. 

“As a supervisor, I’ve got to keep in 
touch with my employees. Supervisors 
should place a personal emphasis on the 
positive side of safety. It’s just as im- 
portant to comment on someone who uses 
safe working practices, as it is to correct 


Supervisors attending the workshop at Roseville work on a case study problem as part of their 


two-day meeting. Left to right: Bert Harris, foreman at Roseville; Nick Lopez, general foreman at 
Roseville; Henry Davis, foreman at Roseville; and Don Coffey and Dutch Bouwman, foremen at 


Sacramento Locomotive Works. 


the person who is doing something 
wrong. Safety improves when you act and 
respond to the people you supervise.” 

Roger Robinson, a general foreman in 
production at SLW, says that safety im- 
proved in his area when the safety mon- 
itor program was established. 

“You don’t have accident prevention 
unless you have employee involvement,” 
Robinson told the audience. “And since 
we have people from other departments 
working in this area, we got them to par- 
ticipate, too.” 

Some people argue that zero lost-days 
is not a realistic goal. Certainly it’s not 
easy, but it is achievable. Mechanical De- 
partment workers at West Colton haven't 
had a lost-day-case this year. Ogden 
hasn’t had one since November, 1983. 
The employees at the Pine Bluff Car Shop 
are working on their fourth consecutive 
year and the Houston Car Shop is work- 
ing on its fifth without a lost-day injury. 

Yet if you were to examine the safety 


Recommended Reading 
Mechanical Department supervisors 
received copies of Petersen’s book, 
Safety Supervision, to help them with 
their responsibilities in promoting 
safety. 

Petersen also recommended two 
other books for further insight into 
people and what motivates them: In 
Search of Excellence by Thomas Peters 
and Robert Waterman, Jr. and The One 
Minute Manager by Kenneth Blan- 
chard and Spencer Johnson. 


programs in each of these facilities, you 
would probably find a lot of differences. 

Petersen says that’s fine. ‘‘There’s no 
one safety program that is right. But J 
have five criteria that ] use to judge a 
safety program.’’ They are: 


* Participation and performance by 
supervisors. 

* Involvement of middle manage- 
ment. 

* Visible support from top manage- 
ment. 

© Workers participating in a meaning- 
ful way. Petersen says that there’s 
“no greater expert on safety than the 
worker himself. He should have an 
important role and will be a valuable 
contributor to your safety effort.” 

* A flexible safety program. Super- 
visors and foremen should have op- 
tions in developing strategies for 
achieving the results. ‘The more un- 
conventional we make our safety 
programs, the more involved and in- 
terested people become. It’s bound 
to mean better results.” 


The “‘New Dimensions in Safety”’ that 
Petersen discusses are aimed at under- 
standing people: their needs, motivation 
and behavior. 

“Pay attention to people. Correct them 
when they’re wrong; compliment them 
when they’re right,” Petersen advises 
first-line supervisors. ‘‘Understand your 
workers’ needs, examine their mo- 
tivations and interact with them.” 

These are the new dimensions in safety 
that will achieve the ultimate in safety: 
zero accidents. 


Nobody ever said the hero business was easy. 
Pine Bluff Locomotive Engineer Jerry Ashcraft 
recovers from injuries sustained during his 
dramatic rescue of four youngsters trapped on 
a trestle in front of the PBLAY. 


Pine Bluff Fireman Saves 
Youngsters ‘Gone Fishin’ 


Jerry Ashcraft, a locomotive engineer 
on the Pine Bluff Division, rescued four 
young boys from the path of a locomotive 
last May— putting his own safety in jeop- 
ardy to do it. 

The boys were fishing from a railroad 
trestle near Camden, Ark. as the Cotton 
Belt’s PBLAY approached. Engincer 
George Brown put the train into 
emergency when he saw them, but Ash- 
craft realized that they could not outrun 
the train. 

Without hesitation, Ashcraft went to 
the front steps of the decelerating lead lo- 
comotive, and holding on with one hand, 
shoved three panic-stricken boys clear of 
the trestle. He picked up the smallest of 
the boys by the shirt and held him until the 
train slowed, then put him on the ground, 
clear of the track. 

Ashcraft’s courage saved the boys, but 
Brown’s skillful train handling saved 
Ashcraft because, as the train slowed to a 
stop, Ashcraft lost his balance and fell in 
front of the lead locomotive. The train 
stopped just in time; Ashcraft was bruised 
but that was alll. 

Ashcraft said later that the incident 
happened so fast he could barely remem- 
ber it. But others remember it. 

In June, Pine Bluff Superintendent Bob 
McClanahan gave Ashcraft an Out- 
standing Service Award. In addition, he is 
being nominated for an Individual Perfor- 
mance Award administered by represen- 
tatives of the unions on the Pine Bluff 
Division and for a Carnegie Hero Award 
from the Carnegie Foundation. 
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Scholarship Winner Polly Andextler, a 
steno in the zone accounting office at Hous- 
ton, has been awarded a $1,000 scholarship 
by the National Associ- ¢ Coe 
ation of Railway Busi- sed 
ness Women. Only four 
scholarships are given 
out each year. Andex- 
ler, a member of the 
NARBW for three years 
and First Vice Presi- 
dent of the Houston 
Chapter, ts a junior ma- 
joring in business at the 
University of Houston 
Downtown College. 


Vintage Intermodal Viva Veracruz, an 
open-sided trolley, recently took a free ride on 
an SP flatcar from Brownsville, Texas, to San 
Francisco. The car, a replica of the ones in 
service in Veracruz, Mexico, during the early 
years of this century, is on loan from the city 
and state of Veracruz to the San Francisco 
Historic Trolley Festival. The mayor of Verac- 
raz and the Mexican consul general rode the 
trolley, along with a mariachi band, during 
the opening day parade on June 7, Some of 
the first to welcome the trolley to the US. 
were SP employees at Brownsville (left to 
right); Gus Bustamente, roundhouse fore- 
man; Karl Wolff, lead car inspector; Paul 
Bourgeois, asst. regional agent; and Rod 


Kasper, intermodal clerk, Photo: Joe Hermosa 


Railroaders On the 
Road for Los Angeles 


Skill and luck were the prime forces 
in SPTCo’s selection of more than 115 
employees to attend the 1984 Summer 
Olympic Games at Los Angeles on 
August 1-3. Some were chosen in draw- 
ings among United Way donors; some 
were selected by supervisors able to 
judge a skillful railroader. 

The railroad welcomes the people 
listed below and their guests to the XXIII 
Olympiad: 

ARIZONA: At Globe: Robert Woodrum, 
foreman; At Phoenix: Ed Claussen, engine 
foreman; at Tucson: Woody Cook, car in- 
spector, George Johnston, MofW foreman; 
Vance Shirley, dispatcher; and Bob Svob, 
locomotive engineer; at Yuma: Betty Daeger, 
MofW clerk and Ray Magdaleno, yard clerk. 

ARKANSAS: At Pine Bluff: Jo Ann Carr, 
chief clerk; Washington Fricklin, stock clerk 
helper; and Joe Miller, brakeman. 

CALIFORNIA: At San Francisco: Susan 
Athey, accounting clerk; Bill Bixman, super- 
visor; Al Bradshaw, press relations manager; 
Jim Chandler, manager-line evaluation; 
Wayne Huddleston, manager budgets- 
mechanical; Kathy Liu, asst. head keypunch 
operator; May Louie, secretary mechanical; 
Cart Malvo, hostler; David Olivadoti, sys- 
tems analyst; Herb Robles, asst. to chief 
mechanical officer; Richard Stevens, chief 
draftsman-signal; Sherry Tsang, Treasury 
office manager; and Frank Yim, senior 
draftsman. 

At Bakersfield: Chester Baker, brakeman; 
at Carmichael: Doug Klisch, yardmaster; at 
Dunsmuir: C. R. Daw, conductor; at Fresno: 
Pete Coffman, yardmaster and John Janes, 
equipment installer; at Guadalupe: Felix 
Garcia, lubricator operator; at Long Beach: 
Al Carradine, clerk. 

At Los Angeles: Gilbert Calderon, car fore- 
man; Judd Davis, general foreman; James 
Edwards, locomotive engineer, Bob Evans, 
switchman; Jim Fess, investigator; Bob 
Frye, patrolman; Roy Gower, laborer; Tom 
Henry, engineer; Samuel Ledford, conduc- 
tor; A] Perez, carman; Paul Pinson, GEB 
clerk; Norm Pomeroy, train dispatcher; 
Howard Robison, senior quality control in- 
spector; Harold Stewart, locomotive 
engineer; Don Terry, general yardmaster; 
and Angel Urueta, ballast tamper operator; at 
Martinez: Alfred Ribeiro, clerk; at Mojave: 
Harold Chrisman, locomotive engineer. 

At Oakland: Tom Clark, machinist; Ma- 
belle Douglas, secretary-sales; L. D. Fer- 
reira, carman; and Ray Hernandez, regional 
MofW manager; at Oxnard: Don Dent, clerk; 
at Redding: Mark Woodbury, welder; at 
Richmond: John Hoffman, manager-loading 


services and freight claims; Edward Moore, 
yard clerk; and Sam Murrary, motor car me- 
chanic; at Roseville: Jerry Baser, carpenter; 
Ron Pires, machinist, at Sacramento: Bill 
Bellamy, electrician; Michael Day, super- 
visor; Frank Herrera, sheet metal worker; 
Joe Ivansuch, office engineer; Dennis John- 
son, general foreman; and Rod MacQuarrie, 
system signal inspector. 

At Salinas: Fermin Avila, inspection and 
repair foreman; at Santa Rosa: Russell Rue- 
gumer, conductor; af Torrance: Herbie 
Kates, trainman; at Tracy: Jim Dameron, 
locomotive engineer; at Watsonville: J. L. 
Cooke, trainman; at West Colton: Warren 
Evert, asst. plant manager; Tom Isenberg, 
system signal inspector; and James Smith, 
conductor. 

KANSAS: At Bucklin: Charlie Brown, 
foreman; at Kansas Ciry: George Pearson, 
yardmaster; at Liberal: Don Kirk, carman. 

LOUISIANA: At Lake Charles: Carey 
Rogers, switch foreman; at Opelousas: John 
Knight, chief clerk; at Shreveport: Cindy 
Fitch, clerk; ar Westwego: Jesse Quebe- 
deaux, car foreman. 

MISSOURI: At East St. Louis: Bud Eliott, 
roundhouse foreman; at Jefferson City: Ken 
Raney, conductor. 

NEVADA: Af Carlin: Larry Bianchini, 
roundhouse foreman. 


NEW MEXICO: At Vaughn: Odis Miller, 
foreman. 

OREGON: 41 Albany: Marvin Bird, train 
clerk; at Ashland: Jim Wenker, conductor; at 
Crescent Lake: R. Wilbanks, foreman; at 
Eugene: Robert Purkey, laborer; at Port- 
land: Gary Dallman, switchman; and Gene 
Sahlie, conductor. 

TEXAS: At Brownsboro: Larry Kirkpat- 
rick, machine operator; at Del Rio: Lee Roy 
Hinkle, locomotive engineer; at El Paso: 
Roger Haan, locomotive engineer; Sandy 
Lopez, PFE service training supervisor; at 
Ennis; Jackie Perdue, carman; at Hearne: 
G. H. Young, Jr., train order operator. 

At Houston: Ray Barrett, account execu- 
tive; Doug Benge, sheet metal worker; 
Brenda Bob, clerk; Manuel De La Cruz, 
Jack Giacona and Jim Goodwin, machinists; 
E. J. Johnson, locomotive engineer; Ken 
McGinn, rate clerk; Dieter Thummel, asst. 
plant manager; Dan Williams, conductor; 
and Georgia Young, senior rate clerk. 

At McAllen: Wally Gonzalez, clerk; at San 
Antonio: John Balzen, foreman; John Huey, 
material foreman; Babe Keller, dispatcher; 
Rick Kruciak, equipment installer; and Sam 
Sampayo, machine operator, at Tyler: Bob 
Rook, locomotive engineer. 

WASHINGTON, D.C.: June Robertson, 
chief clerk. 


Total system carloadings improved 
by 7.5 percent in May over the same 
period in 1983. 

Intermodal topped the list showing a 
31.6 percent improvement. Trans- 
portation equipment—which is large- 
ly made up of passenger cars, trucks, 
tractors, and motor vehicle parts— 
was up 19.4 percent. The General 
Motors auto plant at Van Nuys, Calif., 
was still on two shifts of production 
last month compared to last May when 
it was just starting to make the transi- 
tion to two shifts. Also, our Ford Mo- 
tor Company business is 4.5 times 
greater than last year. 

Chemicals showed a 10 percent im- 
provement last month over the pre- 
vious year. This is largely due to the 
new utilization of 


May Brings 7.5 Percent increase in Carloadings 


winter months, the movement of as- 
phalt which started this spring, and in- 
creased shipments of coke contributed 
to a 30 percent increase in petroleum 
products. 

High interest rates and the decline in 
housing starts caused a dip in lumber 
carloadings. In particular veneer and 
plywood—which are largely used in 
construction of new homes-—showed a 
16 percent decline. Overall lumber 
carloadings ran 7.3 percent behind last 
year’s figures. 

Even though food products showed 
a slight decline, perishable farm prod- 
ucts improved 73 percent. An early 
lettuce and potato season were the 
main reasons for this increase. 


plastic materials System Indicators 
in many indus- 
tries. The move- 
ment of LPG to 
storage facilities 
to replenish in- 
ventories used 
during the cold 


Carloads 
Intermodal 


Forest Products 


Net Ton Miles (Millions) 


Chemicals, Petroleum 


Agricultural, Food Products 
Transportation Equipment 


May — Change/’83 


7,360 +14.7% 
142,809 + 7.5% 
26,911 +31.6% 
25,557 +14.2% 
24,209 — 3.4% 
15,108 — 0.8% 

9,132 +19.4% 


Prepared by Office of Forecasting 


in the Winners’ Circle Ralph Hansen, 
who headed up the United Way campaign for 
Western Division employees last year, has been 
awarded the Volunteer Merit Award by the 
United Way of the Bay Area. Hansen, a ma- 
chinist at Oakland and vice president of Local 
1117 of the International Association of Ma- 
chinists, was one of 12 people selected for their 
dedication and commitment to sustaining the 
efforts of United Way throughout the five coun- 
ties of the Bay Area. Hansen has been involved 
in volunteer activities for 15 years. This year he 
continues that commitment as chairman of 
Southern Pacific Transportation Company’s 
Bay Area campaign that begins in September. 


New Officers Patricia Kiska, special 
claims adjuster in Loading Services and 
Freight Claims Department, ts the first woman 
to serve as chairman of the Office Supervisors’ 
Council in San Francisco. Other officers who 
will be serving for 1984-85 are (left to right}: 
Secretary John Curtin, asst. manager- 
property accounting; Treasurer Don Carroll, 
manager, communications-BD; Kiska; Past 
Chairman Ben Cordova, supervisor of pas- 
senger service for SP-Amtrak; and Vice Chair- 
man Art Revel, credit manager in the Treasury 
Department. 


Play Ball! 


What’s a baseball game without the umpires ? Two SP 
employees volunteer their time as officials so youngsters 
can participate in America’s national pastime. 


Above: It’s either a ball or a strike and Bob 
Heidenburg calls ‘em as he sees ‘em as the 
umpire behind home plate. Below: Heidenburg 
(left) and Orville Powell enjoy spending an eve- 
ning at a ball game where they call the shots. 


Bob Heidenburg 


If the crowd at the four-state regional 
junior college tournament held at Johnson 
County Community College in Overland 
Park, Kansas in May had decided to call 
for the umpire’s scalp, Cotton Belt’s sales 
office in Kansas City would have been in 
big trouble. 

Why? Because calling them as he sees 
them—behind the plate in the opening 
games, and on the bases in other games 
during the four-day, double elimination 
tournament—was none other than Bob 
Heidenburg, district sales manager at 
Kansas City. 

An umpire in youth league, high school 
and junior college circles for the past 18 
years, Heidenburg is one of the area’s 


best arbiters and his acute eye and un- 
biased decisions helped make sure that 
the winner of the tournament, who repre- 
sents the states of Missouri, Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Colorado at the national 
junior college tournament in Grand Junc- 
tion, Colorado in July, is, indeed, the 
best team. 


Orville Powell 


His kids are grown now, but Orville 
Powell is still behind home plate calling 
balls and strikes. 

Powell, a machinist at the Sacramento 
Locomotives Works, has been umpiring 
Little League games for 15 years. This 
year he has been invited to umpire in the 
Senior World Series in Gary, Indiana. 
Powell is one of two umpires selected 
from the 13-state western region to call 
games during the series in August. Nine 
teams from the United States, Canada, 
the Far East and Latin America will 
compete. 

He’s also umpired the western region- 
als in San Bernardino and several district 
championship games. 

Powell’s first assignment as an umpire 
came when he brought his son to a Little 
League game 15 years ago and the.teams 
were without an official. 

“They asked me if I would mind filling 
in,” Powell recalls. “‘If they couldn’t find 
an umpire, the kids couldn’t play.” 

That was the beginning of a long-term 
commitment to a sport which Powell par- 
ticipated in for only three weeks as a 
kid growing up in Missouri. His family 
moved way out in the country and he had 
to give up baseball. 

Besides umping four to five games a 
week, Powell also serves as an official for 
California’s District 5 Little League Re- 
gion, an area that includes most of eastern 
Sacramento County. 

Powell says he likes to umpire, es- 
pecially behind home plate, because ‘‘it’s 
relaxing and I’m completely at ease.” 

But there are other rewards, ‘‘All Ihave 
to do is hear some kids say, ‘hey, we gota 
good umpire today’ as I walk onto the 
playing field and nothing could make me 
feel happier.” 


One Take Run Bys 


Documenting the 4449's trip re- 
quired stamina, dedication and 
luck. 


Joe Bispo, a switchman at Fresno, 
Calif., was among the scores of photo- 
graphers who followed the 4449’s every 
move along the West Coast portion of its 
trip to New Orleans. 

Bispo, whose hobby is film making, 
worked with a television production crew 
videotaping the Louisiana World’s Fair 
Daylight train for a public broadcasting 
station in California’s Central Valley. 

“We only had one chance to get each 
shot,” Bispo says. ‘“There weren’t any 
retakes in this production.” 

The most scenic locations were picked 
ahead of time and timetables established 
to allow enough time to travel to the next 
site and get set up. The pre-planning and a 
little bit of lack provided the beautiful run 
bys they had hoped for. 

The 30-minute documentary highlights 
the train’s journey from Portland to Los 
Angeles and its return. It includes inter- 
views with several active and retired SP 
employees who recall the 4400 class 
steam locomotives and the Daylight pas- 
senger trains that they powered. 

Bispo has worked for SP for the past 22 
years. In addition to film making, he also 
finds time to run the steam engines on the 
Yosemite Mountain-Sugar Pine Railroad, 
a narrow gauge tourist line located near 
the south entrance to Yosemite National 


huck Credo was honored as the 

“Good Will Ambassador of Dixie- 
land Music Around the World” at the 
annual New Orleans Music Awards in 
April. The recognition couldn’t have 
been more timely. . 

Credo and his 
group, the Basin 
Street 6, had just re- 
turned from a two- 
week tour of the Hy- 
att Regency Hotels 
in the Far East. De- 
lighted listeners in 
Tokyo, Hong Kong, 
Bangkok, Singapore 
and Malaysia tapped 
their toes to songs 
like ‘‘When the 
Saints Go Marching 
In” or “South Ram- 
part Street Parade.” 
While on the tour, Credo also presented 
the keys of the City of New Orleans to 
the Prime Minister of Singapore and the 
King of Thailand. 

This summer, as the world comes to 
New Orieans to see the Louisiana 
World’s Exposition, Chuck Credo and 
His Basin Street 6 are playing to a 
packed house at Pete Fountain’s Re- 
union Hall, a popular spot for visitors to 
the Fair to rest their feet while listening 
to a style of music recognized all over 
the world. 

“We play on Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday nights,”’ Credo says. ‘We share 
the spotlight with Pete Fountain.” 

Credo, a claims agent at Avondale, 
has worked for SP for 40 years. But he’s 
been playing the clarinet a lot longer. 

““My father was a motorcycle police- 
man,” says Credo, a New Orleans na- 
tive. “They had a junior policeman’s 


The Jazz Man Heard Round the World 


band which offered free music lessons 
to the children of police officers. My 
parents signed me up when I was nine 
years old.” 

While Credo was learning the clari- 

3 net, one of his class- 
mates was mastering 
the trumpet. Al 
Hirt’s daddy was a 
motorcycle officer, 
too. 

When the Fair is 
over, Credo and his 
band will return to 
their normal 
schedule — 
performing Friday 
and Saturday nights 
aboard the Creole 
Queen, a paddle 
, wheeler that plies 
the Mississippi 
River, during Sunday brunch at the New 
Orleans Hyatt Regency Hotel, and for 
dances and at nightclubs from New Or- 
leans to New York. 

Credo and his band have performed 
with Doc Severinsen, bandleader of the 
Tonight Show, and shared the stage with 
entertainers Tom Jones, Englebert 
Humperdinck, Charo, Laverne & 
Shirley-—to name a few. 

“Whenever I perform, I like to talk 
with the audience and I always ask if 
there’s anyone who works for SP,” 
Credo says. ‘‘You’d be amazed at the 
number of railroaders in the audience. 
I’ve met a lot of SP people that way and 
made quite a few friends over the 
years,” 

If you’re going to the Fair, look up 
Chuck Credo at Pete Fountain’s Re- 
union Hall on the weekends. 


Park. 

Copies of the 30-minute, color and 
sound videotape highlighting the West 
Coast journey of the Louisiana World’s 
Fair Daylight may be purchased for 


$44.49 postage paid (Calif. residents add 
6% sales tax) from J. T. Bispo, 4260 So. 
Fruit Ave., Fresno, CA 93706. Allow 4-6 
weeks for delivery and specify VHS or 
Beta format when ordering. 


SP Club Picnic 

Come for the day or stay for the 
weekend. San Francisco’s SP Club is 
having its annual picnic on Saturday, 
Sept. 8 at Oakwood Lake in Man- 
teca, Calif. (between Stockton and 
Modesto). RV and tent camping are 
available. The facility features many 
activities, including water slides, wind 
surfing and roller skating. Tickets are 
available after August 5. Adults: 
$11.50 (includes food and rides); $7.00 
(food only). Children 2 to 5 years old 
are $3.25. Contact the following for 
tickets or additional information: 


* Nadine Woodfork — Ext. 3329 
* Alice Keaton Ext. 2292 
* Don Carroll Ext. 1615 
* Ericka Meilleur Ext. 1135 


This handsome photograph of the 4449 taken at 
San Francisco by Wire Chief Chuck McKinley 
is available from the SP Club for $14 postpaid. 
The picture is 74X11" and is already matted 
for framing. Send orders to Don Carroll, 
Room 929, One Market Plaza, San Francisco, 

CA 94105. 


Confidential 
Assistance 


The Employee Assistance Program 
provides confidential assistance for 
troubled employees and their families. 
Help is available for problems with mar- 
tiage, family, alcohol, drugs, law or 
money. You, or any member of your 
family, may seek help without jeop- 
ardizing your job, future or reputation. 
Counselors are located throughout the 
system and are on call 24 hours a day. 


Oregon 

Eugene Bob Taylor 484-4777 
California 

Pasadena Don Walsh 793-4275 
Oakland Brian Miller 465-5436 
Sacramento Murray Eyford 483-2118 
Texas 

Houston John Klein 868-6299 
San Antonio Cliff Melton 222-8315 
Arkansas 

Pine Bluff Karen Neal 534-4045 


Operating Department 
Announces Appointments 


H. D. Fisher and K. A. Moore have 
been appointed to the newly created posi- 
tions of assistant general manager. 
Fisher, former superintendent of the 
Lafayette Division, will be based in San 
Francisco. Moore, who was superinten- 
dent of the Sacramento Division, will be 
located in Houston. 

W. L. Martin moves up from asst. 
superintendent to superintendent at 
Lafayette. W. H. Tanner, who was the 
division’s safety officer, becomes asst. 
superintendent. 

At Sacramento, former Asst. Superin- 
tendent M. L. Wells moves up to superin- 
tendent and M. L. Irvine, who was asst. 
superintendent at Los Angeles before tak- 
ing a one-year leave of absence to serve as 
president of the California Jaycees, has 
been appointed assistant superintendent. 

J. A. Rugg, former superintendent of 
the Tucson Division, has been named 
asst. to vice president-Maintenance. 
L. L. Phipps, who was superintendent of 
the Oregon Division, moves to Tucson as 
superintendent. 

G. A. Greblo, who was San Joaquin 
Division asst. superintendent at Yuma, 
Ariz., has been promoted to Oregon 
Division superintendent. J. H. Bachar, 
who was asst. superintendent-OP&C at 
San Francisco, is the new asst. superin- 
tendent for the San Joaquin Division, but 
will be located in Bakersfield instead 
of Yuma. 

At Los Angeles, P. K. Baumhefner has 
been named asst. superintendent. 

At San Francisco, J. T. Stewart has 
been appointed asst. to vice president- 
Transportation. Replacing him as super- 
intendent of OP&C is E. L. Hord, former 
asst. to general manager at Houston. 


Engineering Dept. 


E. P. Reilly has been appointed to the 
newly established position of asst. en- 
gineer of MofW-Central Lines with 
headquarters in Tucson. M. E. Ginley 
succeeds Reilly as asst. engineer MofW- 
Eastern Lines at Houston. 

R. E. Cox has been appointed regional 
engineer of the Sunset Region at Tucson, 
succeeding K. L. Wammel who has been 
appointed regional engineer for the 
Alamo Region at San Antonio. 

R. A. Engelbert has been named re- 
gional engineer of the Kansas City Re- 
gion at Kansas City. 


MANAGEMENT SERVICES: At San Francisco: Mrs. 
B.S. Angle to administrative assistant. 

MARKETING AND SALES: At San Francisco: J. L. 
Brady to asst. vice president-intermodal; J. C. Chandler 
to manager-line evaluation; Ms. ¥. C. Corral to line ana- 
dyst; T. D. Daniels, Jr., to transportation analyst; &, C. 
DiGrande to transportation analyst; K. W. Dixon to gen- 
eral manager-line evaluation; G. Galioto to economic an- 
alyst; E. A. Hanifin to commerce analyst; R. L. Lamont 
to transportation analyst; Ms. E. A. Law to asst. manager 
systems development; D.C. Mublenbruch to asst. product 
manager-domestic vehicles; Ms, B. A, Newman to asst. 
product manager-non-ferrous metals and ores; T. R. 
Spiekerman to market share coordinator; J. W. Stark to 
manager, equipment planning-boxcar; T. 8. Wackerman 
1 asst, product manager-aggregates; Ms. D. H. Walsh to 
line analyst. 

Pacific Central Sales Territory: At Sparks: S. D. Cham- 
berlin fo asst. district sales manager; at Stockton: D. M. 
Smith to asst. district sales manager. 

Pacific Northwest Sales Territory: At Portland: G. N. 
Brownand Ms. P. D. Rawlins to asst. manager intermodal 
sales; KM. Wolinsky to sales representative. 

Southwest Sates Territory: At Dallas: P. V. Tichacek to 
account executive: at Houston: P. W. Brown to account 
executive; E. R. Starnes fo asst. manager-customer ser- 
vice bureau; D. W. Stevens to asst. product manager- 
construction materials; H. L. Turner to senior sates 
representative. 


GENERAL OFFICE, SAN FRANCISCO: C. E. 
Butner, special accountant; M. M. Gomes and R. F. 
Machulis, clerks; L. A. Noble, manager-administration- 
Industrial Relations; D. M. Puizina, clerk; J. ¥. Sturm, 
secretary to the Chairman; M. M. Sutton, secretary; 
H.R. TenBroeck, trainmaster; J. Turner, clerk. 

HOUSTON DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: 
R. C. Brown, switchman; G. C. Gonzales, W/S 
mechanic; J. $, Ellis, brakeman; W. W. Holmes, clerk; 
E. Koen, conductor; M. M. Kubena, switchman; J. V. 
Lopez, welder; J. D. Lundy, switchman; H. Tullos, lead 
inspector. 

LAFAYETTE DIVISION: H. M. Harmon, brakeman; 
L. E. Phillips, agent; R. R. Ranatza, switchman, 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: 
C. A. Avila, machinist; G. O. Bacon, wire chief: R. J. 
Byrne, brakeman;A. R. Castillo, car inspector; J. W. 
Chapman, janitor; J. J. Dudziec, brakeman; R. M. 
Perez, mechanic; W. W. Peterson, clerk; §. T. Shumate, 
signalman. 

OREGON DIVISION: L. N. Bloomer, car foreman; 
E. D. Coker, laborer; R. M. McConnell, E. E. 
McGaughey, W. F. Price, L. A. Riedman and BD. L. 
Talbot, conductors. 

SACRAMENTO DIVISION AND REPAIR 
PLANTS: D. L. Dixon, E. M. Entrekin and G, B. 
Fondy, conductors; N. A. Guidi, machinist; J. E. 
Humphreys, car inspector; $, J. Krause, pipefitter; M. 
L, Luat, conductor; W. E. McGee, locomotive engineer; 
J.J. Murnane, machinist; R. G. Poulson, signa! main- 
tainer; C. D. Ross, focomotive inspector; H. E. Van 
Dover, agent. 

SAN ANTONIO DIVISIO! . G. Bell, foreman; J. P. 
Clark, locomotive engineer; J. L. Howdeshell, clerk; 
‘W. P. Pendleton, conductor; J. M. Santelian, carpenter. 

SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: D. W. Baughman and 
E, W. Clevenger, switchmen. 

TUCSON DIVISION: E. A. Brown, signal main- 
tainer; E. R. Childs, conductor; F. L. Eshelman, chief 
clerk; J. E. O’Brien, locomotive engineer; B, K. Ryan 
and R. M, Swift, conductors. 

WESTERN DIVISION: C.F. Almand and L. F. Cody, 
switchmen; B. R. Corman, conductor; A. Estrada, la- 
borer; W. E. Jordan, conductor; L. J. Krengloskie, 
switchman; C. A. Lipanovich, carman; A. J. Melligan 
and Z. St. Onge, conductors; A. G. Rodriguez, laborer; 
C. K. Thorne, locomotive engineer; M. Valenzuela, la- 
borer; H. E, Wood, brakeman. 

COTTON BELT: Kansas City Division: D. E. Cal- 
houn, cashier; R. DB. Scholl, focomotive engineer; 
R. Spencer, machine operator. Pine Bluff Division: B. 8. 
Curamings, machine operator; ¥. L., Hopson, laborer; 
C. C. Mueller, assistant to controller; T. Rodgers, 
laborer. 

NORTHWESTERN PACIFIC: F, H. Brown, machine 
tamper operator; L. H. Curtis, clerk; M. A. Hale, brake- 
man; W.R. McDowell, locomotive engineer. 

OTHERS: J. Ff. Hoffert, assissant supervisor tine dis- 
patch, PMT, Burlingame; W. H. Stuart, terminal man- 
ager, PMT, Pine Bluff; E. L. Eckhoff, account executive, 
Marketing & Sales, Lubbock; E. J. Moore, sales represen- 
tative, Marketing & Sates, Boston; M. Cunningham, 
steno, Treasury Dept., New York. 


DALLAS DIVISION: G. H. Sladecek, B&B foreman. 

GENERAL OFFICE, SAN FRANCISCO: Pen- 
sioners: W. R. Biglow, special accountant; G. A. Carl, 
clerk; G. R. Cason, special investigator; 8. C. Day, assis 
tant chief clerk-Disbursements Accounts; H. L. Deming, 
claim code clerk; C. E. Killian, oper. statements clerk; 
K.M. McClelian, lead investigator; E. J. Nelson, assis- 
tant manager of Personnel; J, H. Plummer, TM.S. 
accountant; R. V. Spanyard, head keypunch operator; 
L.M. Stroud, clerk; 'T. J. Tealdi, traveling auditor. 

HOUSTON DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: Pen- 
stoners: G. H. Conner, carman; P: Cruz, engine watch- 
man; J. V. Dean, foreman; W. B. Deese, coll. accounting 
clerk; H. A. Feagin, locomotive engineer; J. A. Frazier, 
ielegrapher towerman; M. C. Godwin, welder; D. V. 


Happy 100th John Holt, who retired in 
1954 as general master car inspector at San 
Francisco after 38 years of service, cele- 
brated his 100th birthday on July 9. More 
than 180 friends and relatives turned out for 
a block party near Mr. Holt's home in 
Berkeley, Calif. where the entertainment in- 
cluded a bluegrass band, barbershop quar- 
tet and a belly dancer. 


Glass and P. Hall, foremen; J, Henry, head janitor; O. D. 
Jenkins, painter; G. F. Kilman, blacksmith welder; T. B. 
Martinez and P. L.. Mooney, carpenters; T. McCardell, 
laborer; M. Y. Noyes, head keypunch operator; E. U. 
Robinson, passenger carman welder; J. L. Schelski, car 
inspector; R. L. Sturgeon, mechanic; H. W. Terrell, 
water service helper 

LAFAYETTE DIVISION: Pensioners: W. E. Ford, 
signal maintainer; 8. Golden, machine operator: J. J. 
Lasserre, carpenter; F. D. Oliver, brakeman; N. Sandoz, 
bridge tender. 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: 
FS. Rascon, machine operator, Pensioners: J. V. 
Adams, electricion; J. A. Ambriz, laborer; R. Becerra, 
track walker: J. R. Binford, stenographer clerk; R. C. 
Blakely, check cle. », J. Bourque, sheet metal worker; 
M. E, Bridges, timekeeper; L. W. Buchanan, brakeman; 
J. A. Camarillo, blacksmith; A. A. Chavez, carman; 
R. R. Chumbley, telegrapher; L. Collins, switchman: 
C. W. Crafton, conductor; C. C, Franklin, locomotive 
engineer; M, R. Galloway, conductor; A. E. Garrett, 
freight carman; C. Giuntini, locomotive engineer; E. F. 
Harris, senior clerk-Personnel; C. F. Haute, train clerk; 
C.K. Henefer, caboose supplyman; L. H. Hilke, crossing 
watchman; L. E. Hooker, laborer; C. R. Hurt, signat- 
man; O. L. Leonard and W. R. Long conductors; A. L. 
Locks, coach cleaner; P. R. Loughran, electrician; P. J. 
McCarty, assistant water & fuel supervisor; G. G. Mc- 
Cormick, conductor; A. P. McGraw, recard binder clerk; 
T. F. Monroe, carpenter; G. J. Pfeifer, brakeman; M. C, 
Prosper, locomotive engineer; G. L. Ramirez, freight 
carman; J. E. Ross, passenger carman; N. P, Salazer, 
laborer; E. G. Smith, electrical supervisor; L. A. Ste- 
fanis, foreman; L. C. Stich, switchman; E. R. Talley, 
claim inspector; C. A. Tingler, machinist: H. Valdez and 
W. P. Western, laborers; R. F. Wilson, carpenter; E. P. 
Zaldivar, sheer metal worker. 

OREGON DIVISION: N. P. Gerety, machinist; S. R. 
Lewis, laborer, Pensioners: T. P. Beeghley, carman; J. A. 
Bitterman, laborer; L. W. Blake, car inspector; W. W. 
Cole, lead car inspector; C. A. Collins, switchman; 3. T. 
Conway, sheer metal worker; V. R. Dalton, locomotive 
engineer; V. ©, Dulany, electrician; H. B. Flaherty, boil- 
ermaker; C. M. Foree, E. M. Garcia and W. J. Gray, 
foremen; R. J. Getchell, locomative engineer; J. Hart, 
machinist; D. L. Hutton, conductor; J. W. Myers, car- 
penter; P. W. Norman, engine foreman; G. C. Parish, 
yard clerk; E. M. Pennington, assistant chief yard clerk; 
B. R. Petermen, laborer; V. C. Prondfit, telegraph 
W.-H. Rice, conductor; 1. Scott, track watker; J. 
Skibby, carpenter; Q. L. Speaker, conductor; D. Suggs, 
laborer; G. D. Tillotson, locomotive engineer; C. E. 
Walker and T. S. Weyer, conductors; H. F. Weber, city 
freight & passenger agent; W. L. Welsh, engineer. 


SACRAMENTO DIVISION AND REPAIR 
PLANTS: J. G. Tapia, fork lift operator. Pensioners: 
L, Abren and J. A. Arnold, machinists; G. R. Amaro, 
electrician; S.R. Burt, locomotive engineer; T. E. Clark, 
switchman; C. W. Cozad, patrolman; R. W. Downey, 
loader; W. C, Eddy, train clerk; L. $, Emberton, machin- 
ist; C. T, FloresandC. Garcia, laborers; R.N. Goddard, 
‘freight carman; W. E. Goselin, locomotive engineer; 51. 
Gunnarson, foreman; G. B, Hargan, stock clerk; J, W. 
Hamill, switchman; B. A. Hauer, machinist; A. E 
Laurie, conductor; D. E. McCullough, machinist; E. T. 
McKee, carpenter; H. J. Michielsen, car oiler; J. A. 
Mohney, train clerk; A. E. Molander, engine foreman; C. 
Murray, machinist; C. E. Parker, welder; B. L. Perez, 
carman helper; H. L. Placencia, carpenter; M. N. 
Polanco, machinist; K. R. Radovich, comptometer oper- 
ator; F. C. Rice, roadmaster; R. B. Salcedo, freight car- 
man; E. C, Sanders, conductor; G. E, Slayback, freight 
carman; C. W. Springer, conductor; H. Turcotte, yard 
clerk; W. D. Williams, laborer, 


SAN ANTONIO DIVISION: C. M. English and P. N. 
Guidry, conductors, Pensioners: C. H, Berger, fireman; 
H. Bochat and C, G. Cook, locomotive engineers; Le W. 
Chrisinger, brakeman; J. M. Crouch, telegrapher clerk 
towerman; H. W. Davee, carpenter; L. Hadley, carman; 
D. R. Meredith, brakeman; J. Moore, laborer; E. Rich- 
ardson, machinist helper; W. G. Scharath, agent- 
selegrapher; P. J. Strzeleayk, assistant chief IBM clerk; 
FE. Ward, lead carman. 


SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: Pensioners: M. F. Houl- 
Gridge, switchman; C. M. Johnson, signal maintainer; 
C,H. Mitchell, senior claims agent; O, L. Watson, con 
ductor; N. D. Zimmerman, assistant trainmaster. 


TUCSON DIVISION: J. M. Morris, tractor-bulldozer 

operator. Pensioners: R. L. Adams, locomotive engineer; 
IC. Allen, conductor; A. Alvares and S, Ambriz, labor- 
ers; C. M, Arthur, car inspector; R. A. Brown, foco- 
motive engineer; C. Cox, machinist; G. P. Crowly and 
W. M, Fambrough, locomotive engineers; S. C. Fuller, 
assistant chief dispatcher: F. R. Fontes and J.D. Gomez, 
car inspectors; J. R. Gosset, brakeman; T. A. Graves, 
switchman; R. C. Herrera and T. W. Kennedy, foremen; 
E. H. Kinast, traveling motor car mechanic; G. P. 
Koutsareff, engineer inspector; S. Martinzez, laborer; 
R. E. Mathews, switchman; C. W. Mullins and J. W. Rey- 
nolds, conductors; A. Rodriguez, locomotive supplyman; 
H. J. Swier, switchman. 
WESTERN DIVISION: Pensioners: F. B. Allen and 
O. O. Bowers, machinisis; E. R. Bernal, conductor; 
T. M. Burastero, janitress; I. Carmona, laborer; 
J. Closterman, ageni-telegrapher: G. E. Creal, switch- 
man; V. J. Daly, foreman; R. H. Deming, commissary 
stockman; E. H. DuPont, locomotive engincer: W. V- 
Ferrant, car inspector; A. Figone, elecirician; L. E. 
Fonseca, roadmaster: L. G. Forsell, conductor; R. B. 
Galbraith, locomotive engineer; J. C. Givens, switching 
bill clerk; W.E. Gonzales, switchman; F.A, Gravenberg, 
cook; G. E. Grotelueschen, draw bridge tender; W. J. 
Grunewald, locomotive engineer; §. J. Hancock, assis- 
tant A&WE supervisor; J. M. Hernandez, shovel en- 
gineer; E. B. Johnson, cook: G. V. Jones, car inspector; 
HE. Lass, electrician; T, Lucid, head switching clerk: 
L.E. Lynn, locomotive engineer; N. Marriotti, baggage 
report clerk; V. Martorella, freight car welder; F. J. Me- 
Cabe, locomotive engineer; E. E. McElroy, switchman; 
C.F Miller, machinist; 'T. Montellano, laborer; J. B. 
Manson, conductor: J. C. Notor, carman; L. J. Paich, 
boitermaker; C. K. Paul, yardmaster; W. E. Pellissier, 
switchman; W. M. Pierce, painter; J, Popich, sheet metal 
worker helper; P. T. Quinn, news agent; A.N, Rachkoff, 
rate clerk; C. R. Rupp, accountant; E. M. Sandelin and 
C. W. Sanders, locomotive engineers; L. E. Sovereign, 
welder; C. B. Stanton, switchman; F. E. Stirling, pipe- 
finer; G. C. Streit, conductor; W. M. Waite, train clerk: 
P, J. Washington, business car porter; M. C. Woods, 
switchman. 


BELT: J. F. Joiner, laborer-driver; A. W. 
engineer. Pensioners: J. F. Canterbury, 
assistant signal supervisor; R. E. Curtis, engine fareman; 
W. W. Davidson, locomotive engineer; W. T. Rawlings, 
brakeman; J. T. Russell, sheet metal worker; V. F. Wend- 
landt, carman. 


OTHERS: Pensioners: W. G. Leighton, station agent 
and J. H. Swensen, foreman. both with NWP; W. K. 
Shore, statistician, Traffic, New York; O. H. Vandyke, 
telegrapher, SD&AE; G. S. Campbell, district lineman, 
communications, Nevada. 
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Heading for the XXHI Olympiad Shortly before their trip to Los Angeles for the 1984 Summer Olympic 
Games, six Houston railroaders got together for an informal portrait. Top row, left to right: Jack Giacona, 
water service mechanic, and Michael De La Cruz, machinist. Second row; Jim Goodwin, mechanic; Brenda 
Bob, clerk; and Georgia Young, senior rate clerk, Seated: Douglas Benge, sheet metal worker, Not pictured 
are five other Houston railroaders who will go: Ray Barrett, account executive; E, J. “‘Cut’’ Johnson, 
locomotive engineer; Dan Williams, Jr, conductor; Dieter Thummel, asst. plant manager; and Kenneth 


i 


McGinn, rate/bill clerk. The names of other winners are listed on page 19. 
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